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provinz" from Steinecke's "Landeskunde der Rheinprovinz" 
(Sammlung Goschen). The fugitive character of the source 
could here at least not be urged in excuse. Occasionally an 
extract represents a translation from an English original, not 
always without leaving traces of the foreign origin. 4 

In the list of abbreviations, Stv., occurring on page 95, has 
been overlooked. The Vocabulary seems to be fairly complete 
so far as the reading selections are concerned. It should, however, 
have included such technical expressions as those found in Table 
16. The identification of Hafergriitze with "Quaker Oats" smacks 
of a jest. Kabel is entered as masculine, Telegraphenkabel as 
neuter. 

A little more care might have been bestowed upon the proof- 
reading (pp. 40, 46, 50, 53, 62, 86, 170, 189, 200, 228), although 
some of the errors impress one as due to negligence in the printing 
office. 

The general make-up of the volume is distinctly attractive. 

B. J. Vos. 

Indiana University. 

Studies in Spanish- American Literature. Isaac Goldberg, Ph.D. 
With an introduction by Professor J. D. M. Ford. 377 pp. 
Brentano's, 1920. 

It is only within the last few years that we North Americans 
have begun to concern ourselves with Spanish-American letters. 
Mr. Coester's Literary History of Spanish- America blazed the 
trail; Professor Ford has devoted a chapter to Spanish- American 
Literature in his Main Currents of Spanish Literature and now 
comes Mr. Goldberg with his Studies in Spanish- American Litera- 
ture. Mr. Coester's pioneer work in surveying the literatures of 
all the Spanish-American countries is of course but an introduc- 
tion to the field. Mr. Ford's sketch is meant to be merely a 
bird's-eye view. But Mr. Goldberg's essays are the first ex- 
haustive studies of Spanish-American men of letters to be pub- 
lished in this country. 

We prattle so much about our interest in Spanish-America 
that one might expect a greater output than this. But alas! 
Our primary concern as a nation is not Spanish-American culture 
and civilization, it is Spanish-American dollars. One of the 
reasons for the feeling of hostility and suspicion on the part of 
our Spanish speaking neighbors is the fact that we look upon 
them with a sort of disdainful superiority, because from our 
newspapers we read only about their political revolutions and 
their commercial statistics. We are interested in them only as 

4 As e.g., verpassen, p. 167, 1. 14, and the position of seitlich liegend on the 
same page, 1. 36. Selection 77 seems to the reviewer to suffer particularly from 
this defect. 
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financial possibilities, and naturally they resent this attitude. 
It is only during the present Wilson adminstration that we have 
succeeded in allaying somewhat their fears of military aggression. 
We may shut our eyes to the history of Texas, Lower California, 
Porto Rico, and Panama; but the facts stand out clearly to the 
Spanish-American. Mr. Goldberg's book can gain more friends 
for us than a score of protestations of friendship on the part of 
our officials. Among the leaders of the hostile element against 
us have been journalists and men of letters. These scholarly 
and sympathetic Studies will have great influence in silencing 
hysterical fears of these gentlemen. 

Mr. Goldberg's book represents the combination, rare in this 
country, of sound scholarship and brilliant style. Its value is 
further enhanced by the inclusion of the beautiful translations of 
Alice Stone Blackwell, who has done more than any other American 
to interpret to us poetically the beautiful poems of our contem- 
porary Spanish-American writers. Mr. Goldberg has wisely con- 
tented himself with an exhaustive treatment of a few outstanding 
names in the contemporary literature of Spanish-America, the 
Modernistas, rather than sketch superficially the whole ground. 
This volume is merely the first of a series; he promises to treat 
other writers just as fully in later volumes. 

The first thought that assails the reviewer of a book like this 
is the question, "Is there after all any such thing as Spanish- 
American Literature?" Are there not really twenty-odd Spanish- 
American literatures? Spanish-Americans have to be sure a 
common language; but have they a common social and political 
bond? Of course geographical propinquity combined with the 
linguistic bond has drawn them closer together than English- 
speaking peoples like the United States and Australia for example. 
One might draw a parallel of the Spanish-American group of 
nations if one could imagine a multiplication of states geographi- 
cally and socially close like the United States and Canada. And 
yet most of their own critics looked upon their combined efforts as a 
literary unit, and one of them has even warned the United States 
that she must take seriously some day the "cubs of the Spanish 
lion." 

The author of these words, Ruben Dario, well exemplifies in 
his life this Pan-Americanism of the Spanish-speaking peoples. 
Born in Nicaragua, he was a journalist in Chile, consul for 
Colombia to Argentina, which he called his second home, and 
again representative of his native country in Madrid and Paris. 
He cannot even be called strictly a Pan-American, for he lived 
from choice most of his life in Europe. If he were to be given a 
literary home, it should be Paris. And Paris we must constantly 
bear in mind is the intellectual capital of Hispanic-America, as it 
is also of Brazil. To understand our southern neighbors well, we 
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must realize that neither their mother, Spain, nor their older 
brother, the United States, have wielded so potent an influence 
over them as France. Socially and intellectually, the greater 
part of Hispanic-America looks upon France as its teacher today. 

Mr. Goldberg justly devotes one quarter of his book to Dario, 
without doubt the most original literary figure that Spanish- 
America has yet produced. His death reported a few years ago 
gave rise to a great many critical estimates of his work in South 
America, France, and Spain. Here his death caused no intellec- 
tual ripple; his name was scarcely known. Our critic shows in a 
masterful essay that he has seized Dario's striking characteristics. 
He shows that Dario epitomizes the neo-Hispanic Modernista 
school whose foster-mother is French. Dario has poured new 
wine into old bottles. Mr. Goldberg, who is a student of com- 
parative literature, has skilfully analyzed Dario's poetic work 
without insisting too dogmatically on definite influences. Of 
Dario, he eloquently says, "He crystallized an epoch, he trans- 
formed a language. He belongs not only with the greatest poets 
that have written in the Spanish tongue, but with the masters of 
universal poesy." 

In his opening chapter on the Modernista movement of which 
Dario is the prophet, Mr. Goldberg shows the influence of the 
French Parnassians and Symbolists on Spanish-American men of 
letters. Here he sketches the work of what he justly calls the 
Modernista precursors, and makes clear to the reader that this 
new school is giving Spanish-America an original literature that 
cannot be confused with the literature of old Spain. I should 
like to emphasize, in passing, that of the seven bards analyzed, 
four come from much-despised Mexico. If only Mr. Average 
Reader will peruse Mr. Goldberg' books, perhaps he will find 
out that all Mexicans are not ignor. it greasers and brigands. In 
this chapter Mr. Goldberg shows Hugo and Verlaine as the gods 
of this twentieth century poetic school and mentions Whitman 
and Poe among the non-French influences. But let us take no 
pride in this. We did not introduce these American poets; they 
reached Spanish-America by way of France, mainly through 
Baudelaire, and I daresay that the Spanish-American poet and 
student of letters is more familiar with the French versions of our 
fellow-countrymen than with the English originals. 

With unerring critical judgment, Mr. Goldberg devotes his 
second fullest chapter to the Peruvian poet, Jose Santos Chocano, 
upon whom has fallen the mantle of Dario. He, indeed, has 
more claim than Dario to the title of poet of Pan-America. For 
when he sings of the new world he includes North America, the 
brother, and not the enemy. Furthermore, he is less European 
and less of the old civilization of Europe than Dario. He repre- 
sents the fresh, young, vigorous, and exuberant civilization of 
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America. He is a human exclamation point who, especially in 
Alma America, sings of himself, the poet of America, and the 
rivers, forests, and cities of the new world. Mr. Goldberg calls 
him a "ringing bell, a blasting trumpet," in contrast to Dario, 
whom he characterizes as a "vibrant lyre." To us Santos 
Chocano calls to mind Walt Whitman. 

Ruben Dario and Santos Chocano are fairly well-known in 
this country among a small group of Hispanists. Much less is 
known of Jose Enrique Rod6, the Uruguayan teacher, philosopher, 
and critic. We are indebted to Mr. Goldberg for a most illumi- 
nating and scholarly study of this essayist and critic of the 
Modernista movement. Of this writer, a Spanish critic — and 
Spaniards have been none too prone to praise Spanish-Americans 
— says that "he writes the best Spanish in all the globe." Rodo, 
of the calm and philosophical judicial mind, refers to North 
Americans as a people with great will to do but who are lacking 
in culture and refinement. With this tempered judgment a 
great many of us sadly agree. 

In an entirely different spirit are the violent and vitriolic con- 
demnations of Rufino Blanco-Fombona. He has done more than 
any other Spanish-American man of letters to keep burning the 
flames of hatred against us. A Venezuelan office-holder under 
Castro, he has suffered at the hands of the United States, so his 
pen is steeped in venom. Mr. Goldberg, who refers to him as 
"poet, critic, novelist, sociologist, and polemist," assigns him a 
large place in the Modernista movement, and his is no doubt an 
important influence, but his lack of balance, his eternal egoism 
and his passionate exaggerations vitiate a great deal of his work. 
Mr. Goldberg, in spite of his praises, admits that it is by his 
novels, The Man of Iron and The Man of Gold, that he will be 
remembered in future generations. But even in them the author 
so loses his sense of perspective that his characters often degen- 
erate into caricatures. 

With these Studies in Spanish- American Literature, Mr. 
Goldberg has added a work of sound erudition, critical insight, 
and balanced judgment to the small library of American literary 
criticism. Besides being a keen critic, Mr. Goldberg is a master 
of English style. Lovers of good literature will welcome his book 
because the form is worthy of the content. The book will, I am 
sure, have a profound influence in Spanish America. It will be 
read there eagerly by men of letters, critics, and students of 
literature. It will do more to cement cordial relations than a 
dozen Pan-American conferences. It will prove to Spanish- 
America that we have discerning critics who are pointing out to 
us the beauties of their literature. We shall look forward with 
eager anticipation to the forthcoming volumes on Hispanic 
American literature promised by Mr. Goldberg. 

Samuel M. Waxman. 

Boston University. 



